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Vou. ANU.) BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4, 1844. [No, 23. 
WE UY? CAG, AINSD IF AIRWDE IR, thereby, under the protection of wise and stable I heard him remark that, as a young man, begin- 
Sh Bae _____ Jegislation, to the multiplication of trade, the per- ning life, to make his way by industry, and without 
WNP rae fection of the arts, the creation of wealth, and with capital, he would sooner commence on one acre 
ADDRESS ea un Ry , : 
: ing | it, innumerable artificial wants, which it is the busi- than on one hundred. You miny estimate the 
Before the Agricultural Society of New Castle Coun-| ness and the benefit of your pursuit to supply. ‘To weight of bis authority when I add, that he took 


ty, ( Del.) at the Annual Meeting, Sept. 1th, 1844. 

By Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 

7" We have perused with much interest Mr 
Skinner’s address, and give below some extracts 


for the benetit of our readers. Mr S. was the 


founder, and till within a few years, the editor, of 


the American Farmer, the oldest of the agricultural 
journals. 
paper, were of great atility in advancing agricultu- 


fix the happiness and virtue of a nation on a solid 
foundation, says a celebrated philosopher, ‘ they 
must rest on a reciprocal dependence between all 
the of citizens” Yet there are moral in- 
cendiaries, from which no country is exempt, 
whose business it is to inflame one class against 


orders 


| another—the farmer against the merchant, the ar- 


His services, while connected with that! 
| ° ° 
ithe rich—not stopping or 


ral improvement at the South, and, indeed, their ; 


beneficial influence was felt wherever bis paper 
was cireulated. Since his retirement from his edi- 
torial vocation, and while holding a high official 
station under the general government, his pen, at 
his leisure, has been actively employed in contribu- 
ting from his stores of varied knowledge and prac- 
tical wisdom, for the colu:nns of different agricul- 
tural publications, thus evincing a devotedness to 
the interests of agriculture and its followers, which, 
while it reflects upon him the highest credit, enti- 
tles him to be held in grateful remembrance by 
every tiller of American soil. Long may he live 
to benetit his species, and to be honored as their 
benetuacior. 
Extracts. 

Education of Farmers —*“If ‘the husbandman 
that laboreth shall be the first partaker of the fruit,’ 
should not his class, which constitutes the main 
strength of the nation, assert its right to a propor- 
tionate share in the direction of the government? 
But look at our legislative assemblies, and all our 
public trusts, and mark in what small proportion 
those who fill them are usually taken from the 
ranks of practical husbandmen, and this is more 
especially the case where education is the least 
diffused. Is it not time, then, to look at the effects 
on the landed interest, of neglecting the mental 
culture of those who are designed for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil? Understand me not as meaning 
to derogate from the character of other classes, On 
the contrary, there seems to be something in the 
moral tioning of learned professions, which at 
once enligiitens and Jiberalizes the mind and heart. 
It is, indeed, the natural influence of knowledge to 
extingnish all the meaner passions of the soul, and 
to animate it with noble purposes, just as thorough 
draining aud good tillage sweeten wet and sour 
land. I would invite even you, Farmers of Dela- 
ware, to unite with me in denouncing that over- 
weening jealousy, the growth of narrow and vul- 
gar minds, which too often leads the tiller of the 
soil to Jook on the manufacturing and mercantile 
classes as on hostile sects, ever on the watch to 
overreach and betray the farmer. Far different 
are the ends and offiees of domestic manufactures 
and commerce, in respect to the landed interest, 
when all their relations are fairly appreciated. Tt 
is the interest of the farmer that these other com- 
munities should become in his vicinity as nume- 
rous as the sands on the sea-shore. Dense popu- 
Jations naturally lead to the division of labor, and 


' 





tisan against the man of science—the poor against 
caring to reflect, that 
when, by the base arts of the demagogue, the hon- 
est avails of diligence and talents shall have been 
put in continual jeopardy, the mainspring of all so- 
cial amelioration will have been broken, and soci- 
ety turned back upon that dreadful march which 
leads to all the crime and anarchy that invariably 
follow in the train of unrestrained ignorance and 
But essential to the common prosper- 
ity of a people as are the existence and the suc- 
cess of the numerous classes to which the indus- 
try, the wealth, and the wants of dense populations 
give rise, it does not follow that any one of the 


selfishness. 


classes, and especially the most numerous and pro- | 
agricultural in our country, | 


ductive, as is the 
should surrender to lawyers and men of other pro- 
fessions, its own right and obligation to take their 
full share in the enactinent and execution of the 
laws. 
mers a grovelling thirst for office, either to gratify 
a vain ambition for a little brief authority, or as the 
precarious means of livelihood, so little to be coy- 
eted in comparison with the humblest subsistence 
acquired by the independent exercise of individu- 


al abilities; but what I do mean to insist on is, | 
that until we have ‘angels in the shape of men to | 


govern us,’ farmers should never rest satisfied until 
they shall have established a system of education 
which shall qualify their sons to prosecute their 
particular avocation with a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples that essentially belong to it; and that ahall 
at the same time endow them with capacity to per- 
form that most important of all duties, the making 
of their own laws.” 


Cultivate a little land well, rather than much poorly. 
—* When it is considered that 
cheap, or what is the same thing, more productive, 
exactly in proportion to good tillage and the rich- 
ness of the Jand combined, is it not self-evident 
that if the owner of unproductive land cannot oth- 
erwise command the requisite capital, he had bet- 
ter sell off one-half his land for the means of im- 


proving the remainder, rather than retain the whole | 


in a state of paralysis, that he may vainly boast, ‘1 
am lord of all J survey,’ even though it be but a 
barren waste, Not a week since, having the plea 
sure to pass a delightful day, in company with the 
editor of the New England Farmer, and other gen- 
tlemen distinguished for intelligence and character, 
at Indian Hill Farm, in Massachusetts, the residence 
of Col. Benjamin Poore—(Poor in name, but rich 
in all the qualities that ‘ give assurance of a man’)— 


Far be it from me to encourage among far- | 


labor becomes | 


the premium for not only the best managed farm in 
the State, but for the best specimen of under-drainiag 
on a large scale, and for the best system of keeping 
JSarm accounts. 
of uncommon energy and skill, about forty acres 
of originally worthless waste land, which he had 
so reclaimed as to produce 2 1-2 tons of the finest 
hay to the acre, while bis own flourishing planta- 
tion of forest trees and ornamented 
rocky precipices inaccessible to the plow.” 


There were, among other proofs 


concealed 


Reciaiming Land.—“ 1 once heard Mr Crownin- 
shield, then Secretary of the Navy, say, that he 
gave $100 an acre for land in Massachusetts, and 
_had to pay $50 an acre to clear it of stone, before 

it could be plowed. I[ saw land being ditched, 
cleared, and cleansed of alders and stone, at Indian 
Hill Farm, in Massachusetts, requiring more labor 
to get up one acre, than is expended in the ordi- 
nary way on 100 acres in Delaware or Maryland. 
But what is impossible to indomitable perseverance? 
‘The very aspect of such land is terrible to a South- 
ern man; yet, suppose, by an outlay of $10, or 
even $20 or $30 an acre, in ditching, draining, or 
irrigation, a Delaware farmer would, as many 
might, reclaim otherwise worthless land, making it 
| produce, without further cultivation, say 2 tons of 
hay, worth on the spot at least 810 per ton, at the 
same time dissipating sources of autumnal disease, 
and rendering his farm at ence more beautiful and 
more productive: how much better and more pat- 
riotic would it be, than pusillanimously to flee 
}across the mountains, he knows not where, far 
away from the grave of his fathers and the endear- 
ing associations of his youthful pastimes, ay, and 
of youthful sorrows.” 


Pulverizing the Soil.—* Of all agricultural refor- 
mers, the once celebrated Jethro Tull, the first to 
| suggest and invent improvements in farming ma- 
chinery, and author of the drill system of husband- 
ry, deserves, in my judgment, to stand at the head 
\of the list. True, he carried his theory in favor of 

extreme pulverization to the extravagant length of 
| maintaining that it might even be made to supersede 
| manure ; still his leading principle of perfect pul- 
| verization is too much overlooked in common prac- 
‘tice. No farmer need expect a good return, whose 
| land in horse or hand-hoe crops, is not kept clean 
| and infinitely pulverized. This is the reason why 
nothing is more destructive, at least for that year, 
|than plowing wet land. It bakes, and becomes 
alike impervious to moisture and the roots of plants. 
There is no sign of mismanagement which should 
| be more signally condemned and stizmatised, than 
that of stirring land when too wet. Frost alone can 
restore itto a healthy condition, But, for break- 
ing down and pulverizing clods of heavy stiff land, 
} turned up by the plow in the ordinary way, there 
| is no implement to be compared to that cheapest 
| of all contrivances, but too little known— the drag 


| log.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
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NEW ENGLAND FARRER, 





{Our friend “ 
ond article on Virginia Agriculture, 
with some remarks upon * Yankee” ’s article, which 
we published a few weeks since. In justice to 
“ Buckskin,” we insert his rejoinder, though the 
subject is not agreeable to us. So completely in- 
terwoven is slavery with the Agriculture of Virgin- 
ia, that in speaking of the latter, it is hardly possi- 
ble to avoid allusion to the former. We shall not, 


prefacing it 


however, as editor of this paper, be drawn into a 


discussion with any one upon the slavery question. 

We agree with our correspondent that slavery is 
1“ political curse”—but we can not agree with 
him in his belief that it is not “a moral evil”) We 
have been educated to believe it 
* political curse,” 
hope the day is not far distant when it shall be 
favored land. How this 
accomplished, we must leave 


to be 


abated in our otherwise 
desideratum is to be 
for others, 
the subject should be discussed—(and we do not 
question either the expediency or propriety of dis- 
cussing it)—it should be in other papers than those 
devoted to Northern Agriculture, 
promote the interests of Northern agriculturiats. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE.—No. UH. 
To the Editor of the NE. Farmer : 

Dear Sir—I must confess that when I read 
your “ warping” about that “ shot” aimed at me by 
one * Yankee,” I felt “ pretty considerably fluster- 
ed,” as my good friend Sam Slick would say. 
had lived long enough among you, “way down 
there,” 
when your dander was up; and your mysterious 
warning seemed so awlul, that | expected nothing 
less than total and unconditional annihilation, when 
the shot struck me, or, at lesat, to have my growth 
stopped. 1 was in a dreadful state of anxiety, and 
it Was with a trembling hand and _ palpitating heart 
that I tore off the envelope of the N. E., Farmer, 
of Oct. 380th; and—and—I am alive yet—without 
a wound or a seratch—not even knocked over by 
the concussion. 

In sober earnest, Mr Editor, I Jittle thought when 
I was writing my letter of Aug, 23d, that I should 
be so fur honored as to be obliged to defend its as- 
sertions. This humble opinion of its worth may 
have arisen from the fact that it was the first time 
I have ever “been in print,” and young authors 
should, at least, be modest. However this may be, 
I was really surprised that any one had taken the 
trouble to “aim a show” at the humble production, 
and I was still more surprised when I} found that 
the attack was directed to an incidental remark, 
and not to the subject of the letter itself; The sub- 
ject of the letter was to point out the advantages 
and disadvantages of emigration to Virginia. The 
system of slavery was one of the disadvantages. 1 
did not attempt to palliate or conceal it, but I stated 
the fact that there was a strong feeling in the State 
on the subject, with a great desire to be rid of a 
political evil, which, for two centuries had been 
cramping our energies, and preventing our rising 
to that high stand which a bountiful Nature has 


wiser than ourselves, to decide—and if 


juckskin” has sent to us a sec- | 


not only a! 
but «a great“ moral evil”—and | 


and designed to | 


{ 

| 

} 

. ; 

| has done his country service. 
| 


plished. 
ruleth the nations of the earth, [ may be an instru- 
ment, however humble, in this glorious enterprise, 


I hold myself ready, and hope that in the hour of 


need, no sacrifice may be too much for me, but 


that PE shall be willing to do any thing that may be 
required of a true son of Virginin. If “ Yankee” 


the abstract, 1 must beg leave to decline his proffer- 
ed honor, There is an insuperable objection at 
the outset, in our relative views on the subject, ow- 
ing to the difference in our educations. He thinks 
slavery a moral evil: I only regard it as a political 
curse, forced upon us by act of Parliament, when 
our infant colony was too feeble to resist what they 
considered the most cruel oppression. We ean 
}enter upon no discussion of this subject, then; but 
‘if “Yankee” has a plan by which slavery can be 
abolished, (as he boldly, and I fear reshly, hints in 
‘the conclusion of his letter,) it is his duty to com- 
municate it to his country through the proper chan- 
} 


'nel, and rise at once to an elevation which will 
'make him the envy of posterity. 
ceed in doing what Washington and Jefferson, and 
| Madison and Monroe failed in, let him claim the 
crown which belongs by right to that citizen who 


I would beg leave to suggest to “ Yankee,” 


lis truly in earnest on this subject, and réally desires 


| cratic Review, of July, 1844. 


1! one whose head has grown grey 


4 


''T he shouts of acclamation with 





| 


| 


evidently ‘marked out for us, by the profusion of) 
rich gifts which she has so lavishly spread over our | 


State. 
er is a way—and did not feel called upon 
now, to give any of my crude opinions 
manner in Which this great work is to 
Abler and wiser heads than mive have 


now thinking how the grez 


information, that he read an article in the Demo- 
It was written by 
in the service of 
his country, and whose last hope of a long life is, 


to know you were amazing cule fellows | to see Virginia, bis native State, free from its curse. 


Let him also examine the last census reports—and, 
finally, let him think. Let him remember how 
Massachusetts aud New York,and all the Northern 
States, became free, aud then he will never com- 
plain that the slaves “ will only be crowded South” 
by emigration from the North, When Mr J. M. 
Botts returned home to his constituents, after de- 
fending the venerable J. Q. Adams, and voting for 
the 2Ist rule, the noted bone of contention of North 
and South, he said, in a full meeting at Richmond, 
in answer to a charge that he was an abolitionist, 
made by the Richmond Enquirer—“ If to be an 
abolitionist means that I have a desire to see every 
slave free from the Potomae to the Rio del Norte, 
then I thank God that | can glory in the name.” 
which this senti- 
ment was received, showed conclusively that there 
were many abolitionists of that stamp in the old 
capital of Virginia. Slavery Virginia must div 
out before many years, and if our Northern breth- 
ren can help us, in a Christian spirit, and not insult 
us by fanatic ravings, their aid will be most joyfully 
accepted, and we shall fight shoulder to shoulder, 
as our fathers did before us, in a cause hardly less 
patriotic and noble than theirs. 

But, Mr Editor, you shall have no more of this. 
I shall henceforward keep straight in my track, 
and describe the State as is. If what I may say 
shall be deemed worthy of insertion in your truly 
valuable paper, I shall be encouraged to proceed, 
and give you the result of my observations in Al- 
bemarle, as well as in those counties of which I 
have before spoken. I will now continue where I 


I knew that where there is a will there ey- | left off in Fairfax county, and speak of some things 
then nor, relative to the markets of this section of country, 
upon the | which I omitted in my last. 

be done. | 


The city of Alexandria is undoubtedly the point 


been for | where the produce of a very large section of coun- 
years engaged upon this important subject, and are! try will eventually seek a market. 


If he can suc- | 


if he | 


‘ 
If} in the wise providence of Him she 


navigation of a large river, and owning a large 
amount of shipping, it cannot fail to afford a mar- 
ket for all the produce of the surrounding district. 
But this is not all, for it is now the terminus of 
the great Chesapeake and Olio eanal, which will 


probably be completed the ensuing winter as far 





wishes to draw me into a discussion of slavery in! 


| 





Situated like | 
it work is to be accom-| Albany, within eight or ten miles of the head of| make us perfectly happy. 


as Cumberland, Md., one of the 
iron districts in the world. This caval can hardly 
fail to bring great wealth to the town, and the com- 
merece must needs be, at no very distant day, very 
extensive. Manufactures cannot but be attended 
to, with the advantages of a never-failing supply of 
water, and from 40 to 50 feet fall at the great ba- 
sin, The population at present is nearly 10,000, 
and within the past year or two, has been on the 
increase. Quite a number of brick warehouses 


richest coal and 


and private dwellings have been erected during 


the past summer, which shows an in- 
creasing demand for them, 

Georgetown, at the head of navigation, is a city 
somewhat smaller than Alexandria, and separated 
from Washington only by a narrow bridge. The 
trade of this place has been for some years past, 
diminishing, owing in a great measure to the fill- 
ing up of the ship channel, in consequence of the 
“Long Bridge” stretching across the Potomac, and 
hy its causeway obstructing the passage of the 
ter, which makes large deposits of mud, and is 
renewed as fast as it can be removed. ‘There is, 
however, quite a considerable trade with the West 
Indies carried on from this place, and large quan- 
tities of grain are ground in the extensive flour 
mills in operation here. The facilities for manu- 
facturing here, are much greater, so far as water 
power is concerned, than at Lowell, and the time 
will probably come when they will be properly 
appreciated, 

Thus much for the markets of the District ; 
and when we consider the natural advantages of 
the country, We cannot but think uncommon in- 
ducements are offered to young and enterprising 
farmers, to emigrate to Virginia, rather than to 
bury themselves alive in our western wilds.  Al- 
exandria was once the riva! of Baltimore, and bade 
fair to outstrip her in the course, but the railroads 
and enterprise of that great city, have long since 
left Alexandria behind ; but now, the great canal 
seems to excite hopes in the worthy citizens of the 
latter place, that at least, seem well grounded, 
The population of Fairfax county, and also of the 
others before mentioned, is getting to be so dense, 
that ere long we may expect to see here common 
schools as in New England, and then we have 
nothing else to desire. We have already-a system, 
proposed by our own Jefferson, and partly car- 
ried out, for the education of the people, but ow- 
ing to our sparse population, many difficulties at- 
tend this otherwise admirable system. This will 
of course be remedied by emigration from other 
States. 

Believe me again, my dear sir, 

Yours, truly, 
BUCK 
Albemarle Co., Va., Nov. 18, 1844. 


evidently 


Wa- 


SKIN. 


A materialist, who had written a thousand ab- 
surdities to prove that we have got no souls, in- 
quired of a lady what her opinion was of his phi- 
losophy. “It appears to me, sir,” answered she, 
“that you have employed much talent and ability 
to prove you are a beast.” ; 
miserable than would 


It costs us more to be 





AND HORTICULTURAL 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF GERANIUMS. 

Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for October, 
contains an article on the cultivation of the Gera- 
nium, written by J. E. Teschemacher, Esq. of Bos- 
ton, from which we make the following extract :— 

‘Having sent two plants of this flower to the 
Horticultural exhibition this year, which at twenty- 
two months old, measured two feet six inches 
across, and were only sixteen to eighteen inches 
high, growa entirely at my study windows, with a 
south aspect, [I prepared some notes during the 
progress of their cultivation, from which I have 
drawn up the following account. 

The cuttings were made precisely of strong. 
short-jointed pieces placed under a glass shade, 
but without bottom heat; to those who possess 
this convenience it is an excellent assistance, but | 
with the Geranium, by no means necessary for | 
striking cuttings. They were potted off in the 
last week in September, in a mixture of sandy | 
loam, with one table spoonful of charcoal, and | 
after a few day’s shading, when I thought they 
were well settled, they were watered once a week, 
with a solution of guane water, formed by putting | 
one teaspoonful of guano in a quart bottle of water, | 
which was refilled three or four times before fresh | 
guano was added, and generally during the winter 
once a week besides with plain water. In the | 
latter part of February they were again repotted as | 
before, but in larger pots; the shoots, which were 
several inches long and the wood pretty well ri- 
pened, were shortened, lerving about three joints 
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STATISTICS. 

vivily the green color of the leaves; but they were Comparntive View of some Manufactures in the 

always taken into the room to dry, for fear of the United States and England. 

cold produced by evaporation. 
I believe that the use of guano-water and char- 


of about 45°; this seemed to refresh them, and 


Unirep Srares. 


: 7 : mee Consuming ati g 
coal will exceedingly assist the cultivation of all n i on popul em, einen 
; k As on factories 2 
plants in the parlor—for two of the greatest im- Cn a bat ‘ 1es, Rapes 
: : : F ‘ a > QD 
pediments, the want of green color in the leaves, , pecan ali a $91,102,350 
Persons employed, 75,000 


and the spindling up of the branches, are very | 
much counteracted by these two ingredients in the 
soil. 

This method of working the Geranium, exhibits | 
the value of a large accumulation of healthy axilia- | Population, 26,857,028 
ry action in a smal] space: it is, in fact, the only ; Capital in factories, $247,500,000 
means of producing excessive luxuriance of bloom | ’ersons employed, 1,837,000 
in many plants, and this healthy axiliary action can | Value manufactured, $190,000,000 
only be induced by cutting back well ripened | Exports to North American colonies 
shoots. I have tried this thoroughly. By cutting} in 1831, 
back shoots before they are fully ripe, nothing but | In 1543, to all her possessions, 
weak and puny growth is obtained. Not all the 
guano in the world can change this position. 


Value manufactured, 
Goods exported in 1842, 


$46,350,453 
2,075,541 


Great Brian. 


15,618,061 yds. 
137,560,082 yds. 


MaSsacCuuUSseErrs. 


r : . ; Population, 737.000 
’ With iy, 050 of os Dahlia, may is, anf Capital in manufectures, 942.000000 
aps, no florist’s flower which has so well reward- | yajie wertioe weeremnty prspomyond 


ed the care and ingenuity of the growers of seed- 
lings in Europe, as the Geranium. The form of 
the flowers and the brilliancy of their colors, have 
improved beyond all expectation. It is easy of 
propagation, retains its beautiful verdure through- 
out the winter, is easily grown and managed in the 
parlor, (thanks to guano,) and never fails in reward- 
ing attention by a splendid display of bloom.” 


Imports from other States, products 

worth 40,000,000 
This equals one-half the annual exports of the 
whole Union, with exception of manufactured ar- 
ticles. 

The New England States consume seven million 
bushels of wheat annually, which is five hundred 
thousand bushels more than they raise. Who will 
say that the manufacturing business does not make 
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on each shoot. From these, new shoots grew vig- 
orously and flowered well during the summer— 
guano water twice a week. In June, when the 
blooms had withered, the plants were cut down to 
about six inches heighth, leaving as many joints as 
possible—the earth was changed as before, the 


How to Get New Varieties of Potatoes.—When 
the vines are done growing and are turning brown, 
the seed is ripe: then take the balls and string 
with a large needle and strong thread ; hang them 
in a dry place, where they will gradually dry and 
mature, without danger of injury from frost. In 


a good home market for the farmer? .Every one 
who works in any manufacturing business, must 
look to the farmer for something to eat, and every 
man who leaves the plow to tend the spindle, 
makes business so much better for the farmers 
who are left behind. Manufacturing prosperity 





roots well examined and all decayed pieces cut 
out. After remaining five or six days in the shade, 
well watered, they were exposed to the full glare 
of the sun the rest of the season, receiving water 
generally twice and in very hot weather three 
times a day—guano water three times a week; by 
this means the shoots and old wood grew tho- 
roughly ripened and were rendered thick, short 
and stumpy, that is, with joints very close to each 
other. 

Geraniums are better for a free circulation of 
atmosphere ; whenever the weather permitted, 
therefore, the windows were left open. 

In the latter end of February, these well ripened 
shoots were shortened to four or five eyes, the 
plants again repotted, and after a lapse of ten days, 
were watered twice a week with guano water. In 
the spring they grew yigorously in the state in 
which they were exhibited, and for more than a 
month, were quite a mass of bloom, extending two 
anda half feet in width and only two feet high, 
forming a magnificent sight. These two plants 
are now undergoing their summer culture ; the 
shoots are full seven inches long, thick and turning 
red, which is a sign of ripening. If I have leisure 
enough to attend to them, I do not the least doubt 
they will be, next spring, from four to five feet in 
diameter, exactly resembling those exhibited at the 
horticultural shows near London. 

In all these processes the complete drainage of 
the pots with potsherds is essential—occasional 
smoking, with tobacco, is also necessary to keep 
the plants free from the green aphis. Whenever 
the weather permitted, that is, on bright, warm 
days in early spring, I took them into the yard, and 
syringed thoroughly with water of a temperature 





the month of April, soak the balls for several hours | thus aids the farmer.—Maine Far. 
in water, then squeeze them, to separate the seed 
from the pulp; when washed and dried, they are 
fit for sowing in rows, in a bed well prepared in 
the garden ; they will sprout in a fortnight; they 
must be attended to like other vegetables. When 
about two inches high, they may be thinned and 
transplanted into rows. As they increase in size 
they should be hilled. In the autumn many of 
them will be of the size of a walnut, and from that 
to a pea. In the following spring, they should be 
planted in hills, placing the large ones together— 
they will in the second season attain their full size, | 
and will exhibit several varieties of form, and may 
then be selected to suit the judgment of the culti- 
vator. I would prefer gathering the balls from po- 
tatoes of a good kind. The first crops from seeds 
thus obtained, will be very productive, and will | 
continue so for many years, gradually deteriorat- 
ing, until they will again need a renewal by the | 
same process.—.4mer. Far. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Nov. 23, 1844. 

Dr. E. Wight presented Pears ? 

Wm. Oliver, Esq., of Dorchester, Althorpe Cras- 
sane and Glout Morceau Pears, 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Pears, var, Columbi- 
an, Princess of Orange, Beurre d’ Aremberg and 
Glout Morceau. 

For the Committee, 
S. Wacker, Ch’mn, 








The Post thinks that Mr Quincy, if elected May- 
or (of Boston,) being of an agricultural turn of 
mind, will plow up the Public Garden and raise 
oats for the city horses. Good—we need an agri- 
cultural mayor. The “city horses” will not say 
| neigh to Mr Quiney.— Daily Mail. 

——o ve oe 

| It is astonishing (says Prof. Johnston) with what 
rapidity fowls increase when well fed, if kept in 
confined cribs, and in a darkened room. Fed ona 
mixture of 4 lbs. of oatmeal, | Ib. of suet, 1-2 a lb. 
| sugar, with milk for drink, five or six times a day, 
in summer, a Dorking fowl will add to its weight 








To Keep Potatoes from Sprouting.—Fill a basket | 
with potatoes, dip them into a large cauldron of 
boiling water for the space of two minutes; take 
them out, spread, and dry them well in the sun ; 
then pack them in barrels or hogsheads, and cover 


them with sand. They will remain in excellent 2 Ibs. in a week ; gometimes, 1 1-2 Ib. in four days. 


: “ : pean : . . ; : 
ee SSaggi for a —— an wagner ns Jon _A young turkey will lay on 3 lbs. a week, under 
ticularly recommended to masters of vessels and) | oome treatment. 


others preparing for sea.—sSelected. 


eee ee | Cows and oxen should be thoroughly curried ev- 

It is in agriculture, as in every part of creation, a | ery day, in winter. And this duty, if not attended 

wise and paternal Providence has inseparably con-|to by the farmer himself, should be entrusted to 
nected our duty with our happiness.— Quincy. | those only who will faithfully perform it. 


| 
| 
| 
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From the Farmer’s Calnnet 


KEEPING CATTLE WARM. 
If we look abroad at the habits or necessities of 
south to 
food increases, 


people, we find that as we advance from 
north, the consumption of animal 
It has been long kuown both to chemists and ob- 
serving men, that cold sphere requires an 
extra quantity of food to sustain life health 
And this observation is just as applicable to the 
at our barns, as it 
kept wari, 


a atmo 


and 


sattle and horses whose home is 
is to our If they 
housed froin the storm, and shielded fiom unneces- 
they will need less food than if left 
unprotected, ‘The winter profit to be realized 
from mileh cows, is unquestionably much aflected 
by their treatment in this respect. I eopy the fol- 
lowing remarks from the fourth part of Johnston's | 
Agricultural Lectures, as particularly ip point. 
N. S. 

“The degree of warmth in which the animal is 
kept, or the temperature the atmosphere in 
which it lives, affects the quantity of food which 
the animal requires to eat, The heat of the ani- 
mal is inseparably connected with its respiration. 
The more frequently it breathes, the warmer it be- 
carbon it throws off from its 
man in cold situation, and he | 
will either starve, or he will adopt some means of 
warming himself. He will probably take exercise, 
and by this means cause himself to breathe quick- 
er. But todo this fora length of tine, he must 
be supplied with more food. Lor not only does 
he give off more carbon from his lungs, but the ex- 
ercise he takes causes a greater natural waste also 
of the substance of his body. 

So itis with all animals. The greater the diffe- 
rence between the temperaturé of the body and 
that of the atmosphere in which they live, the more | 
food they require to keep them warm, and to sup- 
ply the natural waste. A proper attention to the | 
warnith of his cattle or sheep, therefore, is of great | 
By | 
keeping them warm, he diminishes the quantity of 
food which is necessary to sustain them, and leaves | 
a larger proportion for the production of beef or | 
mnutton, 

Various experiments have been lately published, 
which confirm the opinions above deduced from | 
theoretical considerations. Of these T shall only 
mention one by Mr Childers, in 
sheep were folded in the open field, and twenty of 
nearly equal weight, were placed under a shed in 
a yard, Both lots were fed for three months— 
January, February and Mareh—upon turnips, as 
many as they chose to eat, half a pound of liuseed 
‘ake, and half'a pint of barley each sheep, per day, 
with a little hay and salt. The sheep in the field 
consumed the same quantity of food, all the barley 
and oil cake, and about 19 Ibs. of turuips per day, 
from the first to last, and inereased on the whole, 
36 stone 8 Ibs. Those under the shed consumed 
at first as much fvod as the others, but after the 
third week, they eat 2 Ibs, less, or only 15 lbs. a 
day. Of the oil-cake, they also eat about one-third 
less than the other let, and yet they increased in 
weight 56 stone 6 Ibs., or 20 stone, more than the 
others. 

Thus the cold and exercise in the field, caused 
the one lot to convert more of their food into 
dung, the other, more of it into muton. 

The absence of light, has also am ateri:l influ- 
ence upon the effects of food in increasing the 
weight of animals.” 


owb species. are 


sary exposure, 


of 


comes, and the more 
lungs. Place a 


practic al conse quence to the feeder of stock. 


which twenty | 


| tures in the 
i his cows into the barn at night, all summer, for the 


| with a cellar under the 
large field of many rocks, and other fields partially, | 


‘could be cancelled in 


MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Report on Farms, Fruit Trees, Bog Meadows, Com- 


post, &e. 
(Concluded.) 


Ephraim P. Spaulding, of Chelmsford, called on | 


the committee to examine his farm for a premium, 


The committee found much in’ Mr Spaulding’s | 


systern of farming that was commendable ; 
ularly, his management of his pastures, 


partic- 
which he 


‘frequently plows, plants, and then seeds down to 


In doing this, he 
ket for some of his compost manure : 


grass again. 


in this way, 


he thinks he gets more feed and more grain, which | 


enables 
increases his compost heap, 
barn cellar 


which he mauufaec- 
in large qnantities; puts 


benefit of the compost heap, which is composed of 


mud, loam, waste, and litter of every kind, and the | 


droppings are composted by hog power, a good 
number of which are kept constantly in the cellar. 


Mr Spaulding has bought this farm within a few | 


years, and went in debt for the prineipal part of it, 
say from three to four thousand dollars, 
which he has paid, 
whole, and clearing one 
and building several hundred rods of heavy wall, 
and paid all up; works hard summer and winter ; 
says he had rather haul wood and lumber in win- 
ter, than to be idle ; 
too, if, by so doing, a debt of five thousand doilars 
six years, which, it seems, 
Mr Spaulding bas accomplished. The farm con- 


tains cightyfive acres; number of cattle kept in 


‘summer, fifteen; in winter, twentytwo; the crops 


on the farm look finely. Accordingly the commit- 


tee award to Mr Spaulding the third premium of! 


$15. 

Peter Tenny, of Acton, asked the committee to 
examine his farm. ‘This is a very rocky farm, but 
/Mr Tenny and his boys think they ean master 
' them, after a few years more, by digging and blow- 
| ing, at which they were heartily and happily en- 
| gaged while the committee were on the premises ; 


jand,if happiness is the great aim of the farmer, 
then Mr Tenny will rank high 


with the fraternity. 
He has been in possession of this farm, it seems, a 
dozen years or more, and has been handling rocks 


‘all time; and the Committee entertained the opia- 
. io, that it would take twelve years more, to fe- 


move them all; yet neither father nor sons appear 
to be discouraged, and why should they? for they 


-have sunk about twentyfive hundred tons of small 


stones, and put about the same quantity of large 
ones into walls; and during all this time, Mr 'Ten- 
ny has been accumulating property at fair speed ; 
has built a good house, barn, carriage-house, shed 
and piggery, all of which are paid for, and money 
left; every thing looks neat as a pin, and quite 


convenient, and the more stones they take out of 


the ground, the more grain and vegetables they 
take off—as, by Mr Tenny’s statement, the erops 
have been steadily on the increase ever since he 
came upon the farm. This statement, if it should 
happen to cateh the eye of any of our eastern boys 
now farming in Michigan or I[finois, might possi- 
bly induce some of them to wish themselves back 
again; and no doubt, if they now had the cash 
they carried with them, they would be here in stx 
weeks. And, in consideration of the persevering 
industry of Mr Teuny and his sons, 


finds a good mar- | 


himto keep more stock; and this again | 


.| net pro 


all of 
beside building a new barn, | 


and the committee thought so | 


the committee | 
award him the Society’s fourth premium of $12. 


iitdaeniniainnibicipslly 
+ On Reclaimed Pog Meadows. 

Richard Barrett, of Concord, invited the Commit- 
tee to view a bog meadow or swamp, which he 
[has reclaimed within two three years. The 
lcommittee were much pleased with its present ap- 
pearance, and Mr Barrett has furnished the eom- 
|mittee with a written statement of the whole pro- 
to end, This stetement the 
lcommittee hope to sce published and circulated 
through the country ; but it too Jong to make a 
part of this report. Mr Barrett, however, has con- 
bevenee many of his neighbors, and a portion of the 
/eommiittee at least, that this kind gf land, baving a 


or 


leess from beginuing 


Is 


‘hard subsoil, can be reclaimed for at least one-half 
| the common estimate. ‘The commitice believe 
i there are thousands of acres of this sort of land in 
‘our county, at this time, which does not produce a 
fit tothe owner of six per cent. per annum 
jon twenty dollars per acre; and if Mr Barrett’s 
“Statement is true—and the committee know nothing 
| to the contrary—the outlay must be a 
|ment: much better for the farmer than railroad 
istock or turnpike shares. The piece reclaimed 
|¢ontains about three acres; the centre ditch leads 
and conducts the water from the upper to the low- 
er end of the piece; the sides of this ditch are 
\stoned perpendicularly, at least one foot, 
ered with flat 


vood invest- 


and cov- 


stone, Jeaving a sluice at least one 
foot square ; then the whole is covered with bogs 
‘and earth at least sixteen inches, so that ia plow- 


ing hereafter, the stone shall be entirely out of the 
way of the plow. On either side this centre 
! ditch, the surface is left lower tha: elsewhere: 
|this is done to prevent the surfiee water, when 
there is a great freshet, from pressing into the cen- 
tre ditch and thereby wash the earth from the cov- 
ering stone into the ditch. There are seven or 
eight cross ditches, on each side of the centre diteb, 
to lead the water from the shores to the 
| diteh; these are likewise stoned and covered with 
earth sixteen inches; this makes it safe ai wing at 
all times. Mr Barrett expressed a hope that some 
jof the many who have Jand of this sert, will visit 
him and examine this great improvement, as he 
thinks, and as the committee think, — Perhaps it 
would be for the interest of any man, who has but 
a few acres of such land even, to call on Mr Bar- 
rett. There is no mistake about the beauty of the 
piece, and there ean be no mistake about the erop 
of grass; for a smooth bottom, and two or three 
tons of herdsgrass per acre, where, ears 
ago, only half of one ton of poor hassork grass, 
and the worst bottom that can be imagined, is rath- 
ra tall story; nevertheless, it is true—-so says Mr 
Barrett. The committee, therefore, most cheer- 
fully award to Mr Barrett the first premium of $20. 
Abraham and Charles Howe, of Merlborough, 
have about two acres of deep peat meadow, which 
has been reclaimed within a few years, on which 
they ask a premium. Their process in r es 
has been to cart from the sand bank close by, 
about 500 loads of sand to the acre, and spread it 
even over the acre, top-dress with compost, sow 
herdsgrass seed, bushed in some time in August, 
and has uniformly produced from two te three tons 
per acre annually, of first rate hay. Whole ex- 


of 


centre 


three y 


pense for reclaiming per aere, $40; original value 
per aere, 50; present value per acre, $100. Mr 


Howe is so sure that this is a profitable investment, 
that he is now engaged in reclaiming more in the 
same way. The committee award to Abraham 
and Charles Howe the second premium of $12. 

J. B. Farmer, of Concord, has reclaimed several 
/small pieces of bog meadow, depth of nud vary- 
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ing from two to ten feet. He called on the com- 
mittee to examine the lots. He had tried various 
methods, such «2s planting potatoes one or two 
years, and then sowing with 
has covered two inches deep with sand ; sometimes 


grass-seed ; again, he 


he has plowed twelve inches deep, and sometimes 
seven ; and has finally come tothe conclusion that 
deep plowing is the best: this, with twelve loads 
of compost to the acre, will give all of two tons of 
best market hay to the acre. There no new 
kink in Mr Farmer’s operations, although he has 
made a good improvement. The committee award 
Mr Farmer the third premium of 35, 

Ephraim A. Lawrence, of Pepperell, and Mark 
Fay, of Marlbo: ough, were applicants for premium 
on bog meadow ; and although they have made 
their improvements profitable to themselves, they 
have thrown no new light on the subject. Drain- 
ing, planting potatoes, sowing grass-seed, cutting 
three tous of herdsgrass to the acre, are only re- 
peating the old story so often told. The 
tee, however, will just say, keep it agoing, gentle- 
men—you will vet well paid. 


is 


comniit- 


On Apple Orchards. 

Jeremiah Russell, jr. of Watertown, claims a 
premium on his apple orchard, containing one hun- 
dred and sixty trees, all Baldwins ; set out in 1841, 
being then ‘our years from the seed, and two from 
the bud: the trees are set thirtythree feet asuuder, 
all in ove roots near the surface, and the trees 
are now in a very thrifty state; their growth is full 
as rapid as could be desired, although Mr Russell 
assured the committee that he had done very little | 
to them, except that once, he had put some ashes | 
about them. The trees, take them as a whole, are 
the most uniform and the most beautiful which the 
commitice have everseen. The Committee award 
the first premium of $15 to Mr Russell. 

The attention of the committee was called to a 
young orchard of Abel Moore, of Concord, contain- | 
ing 240 trees, set out within five years, generally 
about two rods opart, principally Baldwins: most | 
of them leok finely. Mr Moore uses whale oil | 
soapsuds pretty freely, which he thinks has a ben- 
eficial effect, as it keeps the bark very smooth and 
even, and, as he says, prevents the borer from en- | 
tering the twee. If this should prove true, it will | 
be a most valuable discovery. ‘The committee , 
were of epinion that there could be no danger in | 
repeating Mr Moore’s experiment. The commit- | 
tee award to Mr Moore the second premium of $12. 

A young apple orchard of Zaecheus Reed, jr., of 
Westtord, 100 in number, set in 1840-41; these | 
trees are iat scattered, being set out in dii- 
ferent lots, to fill vacancies and make square work. | 
The trees have a healthy thrifty appearance, which | 
is the case with all Me Reed’s fruit wees. The! 
third premium of $8 the committee award to Mr | 
Reed, 

Oliver C. Rogers, of Woburn, entered his orch- | 
ard for premium. It appeared well, but Mr Rog- 
ers being a successful competitor on farms, this 
orchard was considered a part of his farming opera- 
tions. 


' 
tot, 


i 
1 
some 


Guano.—Tiere have been so many disturban- 
ces among the vessels at Ichaboe, after guano, in 
quarrelling for turns to load, that a vessel of war 
has been sent froin St. Helena, to preserve order. | 
if war should grow out of this struggle for manure 
by different nations, it would be deemed a singu- | 
lar, though fertile cause of quarrel. [We don’t! 
know who said that. | 





SMALL FARMS AND THOROUGH CULTI- 
VATION. 

The anecdote of the boy carrying 2 stone in one 
end of his bag, to the 
because his father had done so before him, shows 
in some degree the force of education and habit. 
This stone-carrying system is of broader applica- 
tion than may be at first imagined. ‘To exemplify. 
A father has a field of one hundred acres of land 
which he cultivates, because he 
team to do so. 


balance corn in the other, 


has laborers and 
Perhaps fifty acres of this yield 
something like two bushels of corn per acre—a 
little more than enough to feed the laborers and 
team whilst engaged in the cultivation. The son 
inherits it, and, forsooth, because bis father had 
done so, he continues the practice, until he finds it 
expedient to remove to some vew country. To 
arrest a course like this, so destructive to Jands 
All who 
have noticed any thing about farming operations 
in Eastern Virginia, cannot fail have observed 
the thirst for extensive cultivation, irrespective of 
the quality of land and its productiveness, and 
those engaged in it have found at harvest time 


and fortunes, 1 propose a few remarks. 


to 


that their crops have mostly been gathered from a 


few patches of land in tolerable heart, whilst the 
greater portion of the field required a good deal of 
labor to collect a load of ears, more resembling 
awl-handles than corn. In view of this fact, and 
in view of the immense products of the small 
Northern farms highly improved, it is passing 
strange the course should be persisted in. I sug- 


_gest the following plan to remedy this evil : 


Sav a man has a field of one hundred acres, 


half of which is nearly unproductive, which will 


|require eight hands to cultivate it: let him take 


three of his hands from his field, and commence 
early in the year to haul from his woods, leaves, 
mould, swamp mud, and any vegetable matter he 
may have, and apply it to the unproductive part of 
his field, so far as it will go; and I will venture to 
affirm that the product of this part will exeeed that 
of the whole fiekl in any previous vear. If you 
have light or sandy land, take clay from your sub- 
soils and cover it in the fall, say twentylive or thir- 
ty loads to the acre; being pulverized by the frosts 
and freezes of the winter, in the spring turn it un- 
der, preparatory to planting corn, One experi- 
ment of this kind will embolden you to a continu- 
ance of the practice. When there is a great scar- 
city of manure, a quart of stable manure, or a pint 
of ashes dropped on the corn hill after planting, 
will produce a result in the crop, that no one would 
have anticipated who had not thus experimented. 
[ have frequently applied it in this way, and inva- 
riably derived benetit from it exceeding my expec- 
tation. RexBure. 
—Southern Planter. 


{(FSouthern farming is quite different from | 
Northern, in several respects, and recommendations | 
to farmers there, would not be applicable here. | 
Fields of a hundred acres of land each, producing | 
two to tive bushels of corn per acre, we do not, 
have at the North, and we do not covet them. But! 
were an enterprising Northern farmer cursed aed 
such a possession, it would not’ be long before he 


1S] 


SALERATUS FOR CURING MEAT. 
In the last number of the Albany Cultivator, 
C. De 
in Which saleratus is recommended as a substitute 
We no ¢ Ape 


rience in curing tment, and saleratus may, for aught 


there is a communication over the signature 


for saltpetre, in curing ment. have 
we know to the contrary, answer the same pur- 
pose as saltpetre ; but we should hesitate to make 
use of a recipe proposed by one so utterly ignorant 
of the nature of the materials employed as C. D. 
evidently is. “ Saleratus,” says he, * is composed 
of sulphate of potash, and pearlash; and if any 
person is disposed to procure the sulphate of pot- 
ash at the shops, and use it instead of saleratus, he 
will find the effects substantially the same.” Alt 
this is utter nonsense, as tyro in chemistry 
Saleratus is not a very pure bicarbonate 
of potash: as usually fouad in the shops, it may 
contain some small portion of sulphate of potash 
and of pearlash, together with certain impurities, 
none of which, we believe, possess any remarkable 
preservative qualities, or would be likely to pro 
duce any valuable effect upon muscular fibre. 

We are surprised that such an article should 
find its way into so respectable an agricultural pa- 
per as the Cultivator, Though the conductors of 
public journals are not responsible for the igno- 
rance of their contributors, yet they are bound to 
exercise the editorial prerogative of excluding such 


ey ery 
knows. 


communications as are evidently written by incom- 
petent persons, especially when they propose pro- 
cesses or recipes, that, if employed by their read- 
ers, might involve them in heavy losses, or subject 


‘them to serious inconvenience. 


We would by no means have our readers sup- 
pose that such articles are often found in the col- 
umns of the Cultivator: on the contrary, they are 
generally occupied with communications of great 
value to the practical agriculturist, relating to every 
branch of rural economy. It is one of the cheap- 
est and best agricultural journals in the country, 
and from a careful perusal of its contents from the 
commencement, We are so impressed witli its val- 
ue, that we heartily wish it could be found in the 
hands of every Rhode Island farmer. M. 

— Providence Transcript. 


{>We presuine from the signature to the 
above, that the writer is a gentleman of our ae- 
quaintanee, who stands high as a chemist. We 
copied the article above alluded to, into our last 
week’s paper, supposing the writer had proved what 
he recommended—and we were not so proficient 
in chemical science, as to be able to detect inaccu- 
racies in his assertions. Editors should not be pre- 


' sumed to know everything ; and their correspon- 


dents should not subject them to censure for giv- 


ing publicity to recipes, as in the case in question, 


*C, D.” is called upon to show that saleratus is a 

better article than saltpetre for the purpose of pre- 

serving meat. If he attempts this, we will publish 

What “ M.” says to the credit of * The 

Cultivator,” we cordially and fully endorse.—N. Le, 
AR, 


his defence. 


We should be particularly careful that our cattle 


are not suffered to fall away in the fore pari of win- 
would find a way to raise more corn on fifteen | ter. 


Milk cows should receive good attention, 


such acres, than the whole hundred had formerly | Cut corn-fodder and roots may be used te idvan- 


produced, 


rendering their farming more productive, by under- 
taking the culture of less land, and cultivating that 
well. 


We are gratified, however, to see an | tage, and prevent in a good degree, the falliog off 
| increased attention at the South in the matter of | in the quantity of milk at this season, Culves lave 
|not heen accustomed to dry feed, and you cnght 
not to commence feeding coarse hay to them. Give 
them your best hay, and roots, daily.—Conn. Fur. 
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Porators From Exctanp.—The packet ship Siddons, 
at New York, brought over one hnndred tons of pota- 
toes, and other ships on the way and loading, will bring 
large quantities.— cachange paper. 


pe ; ; 
| agricultural staples in your markete, and we will recip- 
| rocate it; butif you impose duties upon some of our 
| main products so high as to be absolutely prolibitory— 
| as you at present do-——we will follow your example— 
| for this is “a game at which to can play.” That is the 
| way we should talk to England—and we do not see that 
| this form of retaliation could be objected to by any one. 
Reciprocity, as a principle of trade, England has ever 
| frowned upon ;—but it is this we should contend for in 
| our relations with her, and the sooner the better. 
England has 1n unquestioned right to shape her own 


within the 25 years whieh have elapsed since its estab- 
lishment, so numerons have become other agricultural 


! 


the country, that itis difficult to enumerate 





journals in 
| thei, atid quite impossible to estimate the extent of 
their influence in promoting agricultural improvement. 





! . 

| A Hinr.—Some of our exrhange papers (not agricul- 
| tural,) have a farmer's deparimenot, which they quite 
| frequently fill with articles which appeared originally in 
jour paper, So far, this is all well—and we commend 
their judgment! But, mark! they copy these articles 


Brother Jonathan, with all his imputed shrewdness, | policy so as best to promote her own interests—that is, | without giving “ credit”! ‘This is not only the height 
might take a profitable lesson from John Bull in the art | without contravening the law of honest dealing ;—we— | of editorial impudence, but the depth of editorial deprav - 


of trading. ‘The policy of the English government in | “ the universal Yankee nation’’—have the same right: | ity 


its dealings with foregin nations has ever been to have 
the advantage in trade on its side—and in this it has 
very generally succeeded. 

If England would admit the importation into her ports 
of some of our chief agricultural products, at more rea- 
sonable rates—as tobacco, flour, corn and rice—she 
might send her potatoes (and other agricultural products) 
to us, and be welcome to whatever profit she could 


than she now imposes upon our products, we think we 
conld well nigh glut her markets with potatoes of our 
own production, and supply ber millions of almost starv- 
ing poor, with an abundance of bread-stuffs and other 
provisions, Under her present tariff, (though more fa- 
vorable for some of our products than formerly,) we 
cannot do this toa great extent, with a remunerating 
profit, while she, itseems, can send her cheaply raised 
products to us, and make it a profitable business. 

True, Brother Jonathan has been trying the last two 
or three years, to see what sort of a trade he can drive 
with England in the exportation of beef, pork, lard, 
cheese, and apples—and, with all the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances against him, he is determined to prosecute 
the business, if it will pay anything. Thus we see that 
in 1842, the imports of American beef, pork, lard and 
cheese into Liverpool, amounted to—Beef, 3,367 bbls. ; 
pork, 9,113 bbls. and 60 tierces; lard, 2,125 bbls. and 
39,174 kegs; cheese, 1,841 casks, and 4,732 boxes. For 
the year ending the 3ist of August last, the imports of 
these articles had increased as follows—Beef, 9,812 bbls. 
and 10,729 tierces; Pork, 15,933 bbls. and 33 tierces; 
Lard, 25,585 bbls. and 30,425 kegs ; Cheese, 6,504 casks, 
and 22,305 boxes. 

But no article of our agricultural products that we can 
send to England under her present tariff, we believe, 
pays fo great a profit as apples; and we have no doubt 
that ifshe can send her potatoes here, with profit, 
while they are subject to a duty of ten cents per bushel, 
we can do at least equally us profitable a business in 
sending our apples to her markets. We should avail 
ourselves of this advantage to the greatest extent. We 
gee by the papers that two ships have recently left New 
York and Philadelphia, for England, laden with several 
thousand barrels of apples, and the exportation of this 
article bids fair to become a matter of much importance 
to our fruit-growers and dealers, and is a strong induce- 
ment to furmers to enter more extensively into the rais- 
ing of good apples. 

But there is an inequality in the terms of trade be- 
tween ourselves and England, which, upon just princi- 
ples of commerce between nations, ought not to exist. 
We have said that the policy of England was to get the 
advantage on her side, and we will not dispute its just- 
ness: that it has contributed much to her greatness and 


her wealth, is beyond dispute. And here we wish to 


ask, might we not profit by imitating herexample? At 
any rate, we see not that it would be anything like un- 
fr’ ~ + usto sav to her—Give us a fair chance for our 


| os 


make from the business; though, with lighter duties | 


| Let us assert it—earry it out—and stick to it. This 
| course is called for te ensure our prosperity as a nation. 
| We need a commercial treaty with England, based up- 

on the principle of reciprocity, by which one country 


would have no undue advantage over the other in trade. | 


Till England shall assent to this arrangement, it is man- 


| ifestly our correct policy to show her no favors which 


she denies to us. 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


A spirited writer in the London Agricultural Gazette, 
in speaking of the comparatively slow progress of im- 
provement in agriculture, since the days when ‘‘ Adam 


Agriculture, compared with other arts, and that farmers 
are not altogether culpable for their ignorance respect- 
ing the scientific principles of their pursuit, since those 
who alone had the power, and whose province it was, 
to give them light, did not diffuse it for their benefit, (if, 
indeed, they had discovered it,) till the example was set 
hy the immortal Davy. Now, however, the writer 
thinks, the farmers are promised the needed light of eci- 
ence, and being made familiar with its doctrines and 
its terms. Thus he says: 


Ammonia was the name of a gentleman’s daughter? 
He knows better this year, and nezt year we shall hear 


to seize this fair lady as she flies. Why should he be 
expected to be a ready-made chemist? When he wasa 
boy, chemistry was scarcely born. He had no educa- 
tion in chemistry. How should he know it had any- 
thing to do with farming? He isnotto be blamed for 
his ignorance in this matter. The blame, if anywhere, 
lies with those who advance it—namely, with the sci- 
entific world, who have allowed the physical world to 
grow nearly six thousand years old, and have only just 
made the notable discovery that the science of all na- 
ture—Chemistry—is eminently and necessarily applica- 
ble to the art of human existence—farming. I say it is 
the backwardness and infancy of science, not the igno- 
rance of farmers, that deserves reflection.” 





THE FIRST AGRICUL'TURAL PAPER. 
Hon. John S, Skinner, in his excellent address froin 
which we have extracted on another page, stated the 
following fact, which is both interesting and amusing : 


‘Speaking of agricultural papers, let me say, aside, 
without vanity, but as worthy of remembrance, in con- 
nection with the history of American agricultural litera- 
ture, that when he who now addresses you, without a 
patron to encourage, or a correspondent to aid him, ven- 
tured upon having 500 copies of the old American Far- 
mer stricken off, the printer was directed to change the 
date from the first to the second of April, in fear that it 
might be ridiculed as an April fool's enterprise.” 


Not so did it prove,—and that same “ old American 





Farmer” is still alive, and, we trust, flourishing; while, 


delved and Eve spun,” up to the present time, says the | euu'd well hold in the palm of my band. 
scientific world is responsible for the backward state of| my trees were kept clear of these pests of the farmer, 


“ What if farmer Dobson did think, last year, that | 


of his putting sulphuric acid or gypsum on his dung-hill, | 


It is—(to use aterm as expressive as it is eupho- 
| nious )—absoliutely * scuwrayeous'—and it the papers 
j referred to do not mend their ways in this matter of 
ns 


| giving credit, we ‘shall take another mode of giving 


| 


| them a significant indication of our feelings touching 


| their delinquency. 

SS ” 

| CATERPILLAR EGGS. 

| Mr Brecx—Dear Sir—Since the fall of the leaf, I 
| have been looking over my young trees, to observe the 
| growth of the new wood ; and I have been very much 
surprised at the great number of the eggs of the moths 
| (Lasiocampade) which produce the common caterpillar 
| of our orchards. In the short space of half an hour, | 
| picked from the branches within reach, more than I 
Now as all 
during the last spring and autumn and their nests anni- 
| hilated with a good Pickering brush and potash lye, 
| whenever and wherever they appeared, I am inclined 
| to think that the very dry weather of the past summer 
| has been so favorable to the production of the moib, that 
| the caterpillars will appear in great numbers next 
| spring ; and I mean to take advantage of some of the 
| mild days we sometimes have in winter, to search my 
| trees closely for the eggs, and destroy them; and I 
| should be glad to have the assistance of your pen and 
influence to set on foot a winter campaign against the 
varmin, among vur neighbours. 

I send you a small box of the eggs, as taken from the 
trees, which small quantity, according to Dr. Harris, 
| will, (allowing half to be females,) produce in the sec- 
ond generation about 150,000 caterpillars. 


Yours, truly, Tyro. 


We are much obliged to “ Tyro” for his valuable pre- 
sent of caterpillars’ eggs. We shall distribute them 
gratuitously to all who may be desirous of introducing 
them on their farms. If all would follow Tyro’s exam- 
ple, and look over their trees and destroy the eggs of 
this disgusting and destructive insect, as they have lei- 
sure on mild days, in winter, a very great nuisance 
would at once be abated. They may be easily discov- 
ered, and with a short ladder or steps, the work can be 
speedily accomplished, even though the trees may be of 
considerable size. 





7 Mr J. M. Ives, of Salem, presented us a large win- 
| ter Watermelon, in good condition, raised by himself, 
which we tested on Thanksgiving day, and found it 
a very good melon, but rather cold eating. 


jt We acknowledge, with gratitude, the receipt of 
$40, from the Plymouth Agricultural Society, for the 
Farmer for distribution among its members in premiums 
and gratuities. This Society, in the objects which it 
yearly brings forward for premium, is a model one. 


7 We are indebted to J. W. Proctor, Esq., for a copy 
of his excellent address before the Essex Ag. Society. 
We shall give extracts from it in our next. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIFTY. 

The Society will hold an adjourned meeting, at 23 Tre- 
mont Row, on SATURDAY, December 7th, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M. EBENEZER WIGHT, Rec. Sec. 
Dec. 4, 1844. 





THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported(orthe New England Farmer 
Range of the Chermometer atthe Gardenof the proprietors 
of th: New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded | 
Nortuerly exposure. tothe weeks ending Nov. 24, & Dec. 1. | 


Dec. 1844. | 7A.M.} 12, W.15,P.M. | 


Wind. 





Monday, is} 61 | 45 | 39 | NW. | 
Tuesday, 19| 24 | 34 | 634 | COUN WW. 
Wednesday, 20 | 28 41 } 338 ; § 
Thursday, 21 26 | 46 | 37 | CE. 
Friday, 22 40 | 43 | 41 | J } 
Saturday, 23 | 42 44 46 | N E. 
Sunday, 24 | 35 | 38 | 32 i; N W. 
Monday, 25 | 23 | 27 26 ' NW. | 
Tuesday, 26; 15 | 2 | 2606]: CU. 
Wednesday, 27] 31 | 34 | 87 | BW 4 
Thursday, S3| 16 | 16 N. E. | 
“ri lay, 29/ 2 | 33 | 26 | N. | 
Saturday, 30} 13 33 3 E. 
Sanday, mm 2 FS fed. Bw | 
——— , ” ‘ } 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mornar, Dec. 2, 1844. 


Reported forthe N. E. Farmer, 

At market 800 Beef Cattle, 275 Stores, 2200 Sheep 
and 1050 Swine. 

Prices — Reef Cattle —Last weeks prices were fully 
sustained. We quote extra, $5. First quality, $4 50 
a 4,75. Second quality, $4 a 4,25. Third quality, 
$3 a 3,50. 


Rarrelling Cattle—No sales. 


Sheep.—Sales from §1,25 to 2,00. 
Swrine.—Lots to peddle, 3 for Sows and 4 for Bar- 
At retail from 3to 4 1-2. 


rows. Large Barrows 3 1-2 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected with great care, weekly. 


Red Top 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 37 al 50 per bushel 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to i lc.—Southern, 
a9ce. blax Seed. 81.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed. $i 37 a 1 75 per bushel, 


GRAIN. 
quence during the past week, and prices quoted have been 


There have been no arrivals of any conse- 


pretty firmly sustained. 


Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 00—Southern, round 
veilow, 57 a 58—Southern flat yellow, 56 a 57—do. do, 
white 52 a 53--do New Orleans, 00 a 00-—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 00 a 00—do. Southern, 68 a 70 —Oats, 
Southern, 33 a 34 — Northern do. 35 to 36—Beans, per 
bushe! 1 50 a2 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 23—-Bran, 
20a 2l. 

FLOUR. The market, for a dey or two past, has exhib- 
ited but little animation, (as usual immediately after Thanks. 
giving,) and the sales for home consumption have been very 
circumscribed. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $00 09 a 475 | 
—io. wharf, $0 00a 000—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philale!phia do. 4 mos, $4 62 a 475 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new 34 67 a 4 75—Alexandria, wharf, 4 62 a4 75 
—~Georgetown, $000 a 4 75—Extra do. 4 87 a 5 0: —Rich- 
mond Canal, $4 62a4 75—do. City, $550 a 0(0}0—Peters- | 
burgh, City, $5 00 a § 50 —do. Country $4 62 a 0 00—Gene- | 
see, common, cash, 84 94 a 5 00 — do fancy brands $5 124 | 
a 5 25—Ohio. via Canal, $0 60 a 0 O9—do do New Orleans, | 
cash 31870400. Rye, 80 00 a 3 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 ¢2a275. 


PROVISIONS. There is an unusual limited supply of | 


Beef, and prices for new packed have further advanced, | 


The transactions in Pork have been languid at former re- 
ported prices, some inferior brands sold at a reduction. | 
There have been further sales of Lard for exportation. 


Beef—Mess 4 mo. new bbl. $000 a8 00—Navy—S6 75 a 
7 00.—No, 1, $0 00 2 6 0O—do Prime $0 00 a 0 60—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo bh. 80000 a 00 00—do Clear 810 00 a 1950 
ilo. Mess, $9 00 a 9 50—do Prime $7 00 a7 50—do Mess 
from other States —— a — —do Prime do do 30 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 
Butter, shipping, 00 a 00—do store, uninspected, 10 9 13—do 





| dairy, 20 ets. a 22—Lard, No 
| Seuth 


| portation shall net exceed 7 
| val. 


} can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. 


| 


000 a000 —Clear do do $00 60 a 00 00— | 


1, Beston ins 


and Western a 64— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 — 


5} 


oon 0 —do! 


FARM FOR SALE. 
The Farm formerly owned by Mr James Vila, in Lex- 


Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship'g and 4 meal, | ington.one mile from the meeting house, ov the Lincoln road, 
= | 


Ba 4 —-do new milk, 4a5 
WOOI!,. 


5 

The value whereof at the place of ex- 
cts. per pound, 5 percent ad 
All whereot the vaiue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 


Duty. 


The transactions in this article during the week have been 
limited. No sales worth reporting. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces. washed, lh. 45 a 50 ¢.--Amer- 


ican full blood «io 40 a 42--Do. 3-4 do 37 a 38--Do. 1-2 do | other 40 by 20 feet. 


35 a 36 -1-4 and common do 30 a 32 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 — Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean 66—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 


n 
a 


| to. do. picked, 10 a 14—Supertine Northern pulled lamb 40 
ja di--Ne. bdo. do, do. 35 a 37—No. 2 dodo do 23a 30— 


2 


1] 


No. 2 docdcodo 14a 18. 
HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Holders continue firm, with small sales at 13 a 13 1-2ce. 

Ist sort Mass. 1843 Ib. 124.013 ; 2ddo0a0. 


HAY,15 to 16 per ton—Eastern Screwed 81! 50 to J] 
5A, 


EGGS, i5 to 20. 





DURKING FOWLS, 

Four pairs of this breed, without intermixture, the produce 
of a lot received direct from Dorking, in Nov. 1843 They 
are pure white. Price $3 per pair. Inquire at this Office. 

Nov. 19. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale a 

large assortment of choice Fruit. and Ornamen- 

tal Tzees, which they offer to the public at rea- 

sonalle rates; as they are agents for many of 

the best nurseries and gardens in the vicinity of 

the city, they can execute any order that they may he fa- 

vored with. The present time is a suitable season for trans- 

planting trees and shrubbery. From their own nurseries 

they can furnish the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 

Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, &c. Also, Ornamental Plants of every description. 

Boston, Oct. 8, 1844. 





NONANTUM HILL, 
Nurseries of William Kenrick, Newton, near 
Boston. 


Fruit anp Ornamentat Trees, Suruss, Roses, 

Green House Puants, &e. 

Of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry. Peach and Nec- 
trine Trees-—a great variety of all snperior kinds ; 
Grapevines; Gooseberries ; Franconia and other 
Raspberries ; Currants; Strawberries, @e &c. 

ewes OR NAVENTAL TREENSoOf the most beau- 
tiful hardy kinds, including Limes or Lindens; Sycamores ; 
Tyrol or Scotch Larch; silver leaved Abele ; Horse Ches- 
nuts; Elms; Weeping Willows; Magnolias or Umbrella 
Tree: Tulip Tree; Laburnum; Mountain Ash ; Purple 
Beech and Evergreen Trees, &c. 3; Shrubs; Everhlooming 
Roses ; Ponies ; Dahlias,&c. Also, Cactuses: Verben- 
nas ; Stocks, and other most showy Green House Plants. 

1000 Grapevines of black Hamburg, and others in pots, 
from single eyes. 

The new descriptive Catalogue for 1844, will be sent gra- 
tis to all who may apply, early in October, after the first 
hard frost, being the best season for transplanting. 

Written orders addressed by mai! to the subscriber will 
he promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well 
packed in matts and moss when ordered for distant places, 
and delivered at the depot, or shipped in Boston without 
charge for transportation to the city ; or orders left with any 
of the agents will be duly received and executed. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1844. 


CORN SHELLER. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
aving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portahle, ns to he easily removed from place to place, and 
oue machine will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a smal] town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed St ore 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 


10. BRECK & CO. 


s 





‘ 


| 


| 





& 
| 
| 


containing {70 acres of excellent land, under a good state of 
cultivation ; about 25 acres covered with a thrifty grow th of 
wood, with a spacious garden contaming aleut one nere, 
tastefully layed out, and stocked with a variety of choice 
fruit, together with a Green House and Grapery. ‘There us 
a good substantial Dwelling House, containing 14 rooms, 
and well adapted for two families; an excellent well ot soft 
water, under cover, and a Jurce Wood House. There are two 
Barns, one 75 by 40, the other 40 by 30, with a Cider Mill 
attached. ‘here are two Sheds, one 50 by 18 feet, the 
Also, a good Chatse House Said 
buildigs are all in good repair. Said Farm is well water- 
ed, havinga never failing stream of water running through 
it, with eight reds of the buildings. Said Farm produces 


jabout 80 tons of English Hay yearly, and is well adapted 


fora Milk Farm. For further particulars inquire of Mr. 


JAMES VILA, Bath street, Boston, or the subscriber on 
the premises. WILLIAM FORBES, 
Nov. 10, 1844. 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


The subscribers are now receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots, 
Their stock of seeds for this season will he very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
beiwg fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Blood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
ment in tke country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Oct, 2. 


TRACE CHAINS. 
The subscribers have for sale a fine assortment of Traee 
and Tie-up Chains. JOS. BRECK & CO, 
At N, E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 


--——— Se oo 


CIDER MILL FOR SALE. 
A first rate Cider Mill, with wood Screws, in complete 
order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
July a ee Pe Poe 1H 
BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 
For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 
for sale by H RICHARDS, 
Sept. 18. No. 109, State Street 





HOES. 
The best kind in the Market. For sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use,and wherever 
used, give universal! satiefaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 

— - a _— —_- -_—_——— o> 


HYVYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

The subscribers offer for sale a choice collection of Hya- 
cinths, embracing double and single, red, rose, white, blue, 
yellow, and every shade. Also, Tulips, Lillies, Paonies, 
Crocus, and every variety of bulhous and tuberous roots 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


Boston, Oct. 15, 1844. 
MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 

The subscriber heing about to relinquish the milk busi- 
ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
ing of 23 Cows, 1 Milk Cart and Wagon, and en excellent 
run of custom. JOHN PARKINSON, 

Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury, 
CHEESE PRESSES. 
Self acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co, 


—_- 


AFRICAN GUANU. 
The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guaoo has been analyzed 7d J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool markets, Pup- 
chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article, 
For sale, in quantities to suit. by 
CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN,5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 62 
N. Market St., up stains. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








(SOL LAW HOUS, 


= 


Evil Companions.-—Parents cannot be too careful 


in selecting society for their children, and young 


inen cannot be too choice in their associates, ‘The 
adage has lost vothing by age, which says, “A 
man is known by the company he keeps.” Says 


the distinguished Rebert Hall, in his “ Works,” re- 


cently published by Harper & Brothers: 
“Society is the atmosphere of souls; and we 
necessarily imbibe from it something which is eith- 
ev infectious or salubrious. 
ous persons is enjoyed beyond their company, 
while vice carries a sting into solitude. The socie- 
ty or the company you keep, is both the indication 
of your character and the former of it. i 
cious company will please you, or it will not. In 
such society you will feel your reverence for the 
dictates of conscience wear off, and that name at 


which angels bow and devils tremble, you will hear | 


contemned and abused. The Bible will supply 
materials for unmeaning jests and impious buffoon- 
ery: the consequence of this will be a practical de- 
viation from virtue: the principles will become 
sapped, and the fences of conscience broken down ; 
and when debauchery has corrupted the character, 


a total inversion will take place—they will glory in| 


their shame.” 


4 Good Custom—We see it stated that in Mu- | 


nich, Germany, all boys found in the street asking 
ulms, are taken to an asylum established for that 
purpose. As soon as they enter the door, and be- 
fore having been cleaned, or their ragged clothes 
removed, a portrait of each is taken, representing 
him in the same form as when found begging. | 
When the portrait is finished, he is cleaned, and | 
presented with a new and neat suit of clothes. Af- | 
ter going through a regular course of education, | 
appointed by the directors of the asylum, they are | 
put to learn a trade, at which they work until they 
have earned enough to liquidate all their expenses 
from the first day they entered the institution. When 
this is done, they are dismissed from the institution 
to gain their livelihood. At the same time, the 
portrait taken when they first entered, is presented | 
to them, which they are required to swear they | 
will preserve as long as they live, in order that 
they may remember the abject condition from which 
they have been redeemed, and the obligations 
which they are under to the institution for having 
saved them from misery and giving them the means 
of feeding themselves for the future. 


VULGARISMS REFINED. 
Vulzar.—“ Take the rag off the bush.” 
Refined.—Removing the dilapidated linen from 

off the infantile tree. 

Vulgar.—* Money makes the pot boil.” 

Refined.—The precious metals cause the caul- 
dron to effervesce. 

Vulgar.—* Money makes the mare go.” 

Refned.—The circulating medium compels the 
female nag to absquatulate. 

Vulgar.—* A fool and his money are soon part- 
ed.” 

Refined.—The partnership existing between a 
simple one and his small change, is speedily dis- 
solved. 

Vulgar.—“ What is bred in the bone cannot} 
come out of the flesh.” | 

Refined. —That which is matured in the ossified | 











substance, cannot emanate from the carneous man. | 


The society of virtu- | 


Hither vi- | 


Vulgar.—* Tell the truth and shame the devil.” 
Refined. —Proclaim what is yeracious and cause 
Diabolus to blush. 

Vulgar.—* Each dog has his day.” 

Refined —Each masculine of the canine species 
is entitled to the possession of ove diurnal revolu- | 
tion of the earth. 

Vulgar.—* Does your 

| you’re out 7” 

imed.—Is your solicitous maternal guardian —e 
maps _ oe aga | > eo © a4 GREENS PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

7 wil ) > 4 P ir 2 © J ‘4 

; aware that her offspring 1s abroad : | JOSEPH BRECK & CO. ai the New England Agnieub 
}iural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and #2 North Mar- 
ket Street, have jor sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanic! principle not betes 
applied to any implement forthis purpose, T he most prom 
| inent effects of us application, and some of the cousequent 
| peculiarities of the machine are: 

t. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisit 

to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficieut 


anxious mother know 








Shooting by Accident.—* Plaise your lordship’s | 
honor and glory,” replied Tim, “ I shot the hare by | 
haccident.” 

“By accident 2” said his lordship. | 

“ By huccident,” repeated ‘Tim: “ I was firing at | 
a bush, and the baste ran across my aim, all of his to work it efficiently. 

” : 2, With even this moderate power, it easily ents two bush- 
own accord. | els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been clammed 

“The game-keeper tells a different story,” re- | by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
Po oe —e Patel se Me The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichth sy 
“Och! dow’t put faith in what that man SAYS, | cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
|replied Tim, “as he never cares about speaking | straw catier. a 
the truth any how. Ile tould me, vother day, yer | 


4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
: . . , ae ! together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liahie as the 

lordship was not so fit to fill the chair of justice as , 

a jackass !” 


| complicated machines 1p general use to get ou! of order. 





| Ay, indeed! and what did you say 7” 
° . Ay Ms . | 

“ Plaise yer lordship, I said yer lordship was!” | 

| he 





| “A werb is a word that signifies to be, to do, or 
to suffer, (which is all the grammar as ever I was | 
_taught)—and if there’s a werb alive, I’m it. I’m) 
always being—sometimes a do’in—and continually | 





la sufferin’ '"__ Martin Chuzzlewit. | 
' 


|— 














3 sates —— HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, | Great improvements have heen mace the past year in the 
rp ONC : |} form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beara 
NEW ENGLAND | has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely orer 
Agricultural Warehouse | turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and caving the 
AND 


| ground in the best possible manner. Tlie length of the 
ScED STORE. 


{mould hoard has heen very much incrensec, so that the 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


| Plough works with the greatest ease, hot] with respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Cominittee at the late trial 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- | of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- | _— Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend | we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with | the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their | try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
coliection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety | gscixn wirnh Mr. Howarv’s.”’ " 7 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 
. ~ ‘aero BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
and. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
ofall kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 2.0 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene's Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do, 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 240 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
2vu0 Grain Cradles, 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz. Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 159 
do. Common do, 100 do. Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snuiths, 200 do Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°:0do. Hay do 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do. Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz. Halter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
WILLIS'S - 


N.E. Agricultura] Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 
Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, A WEEKLY PAPER 


No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. ‘This machine surpasses} Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 


all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank alt 


Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 

sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withort 
expense to subscribers. 





Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any othe 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. dranght, while the 
Howard Plough turned tieentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! Al) acknowledge that Howard’s 
Plougns are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to %i5. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter 3i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them : this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or sma!! 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the catile to 





eat. [t will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 7 aaa : = 
| per minute, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
Nov. i. 21 scHOOL STREET. 








